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THE LIBRARY. 
“GOLIATH AND HIS ARMOR BEARER. 


And. there went out @ 
champion out of the camP 
of the Philistines, name 
Goliath, of Gath, whos® 
height was six cubits and 4 
span. And he had an hel- 
met of brass upon his head, 
and he was armed with a} 
coat of mail; and the weight 
of the coat was five thousand 
shekels of brass. And he | 
had greaves of brass upon | 
his legs, and a target of brass 
between his shoulders. And } 
the staff of his spear was like 
a weaver’s beam, and his 
spear’s head weighed six 

' ~—hundre' shekels of iron: 

ind one bearing a shield went before him. 1 
Samuel 17: 4—7. 

[The above, printed on cards, may be had at the S. 

§. Deposilory, 25 Cornhill, Boston.]} 
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: NARRATIVE. 





WILLIAM AND MARY. 
A NARRATIVE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 

William and Mary were the children of pious 
nd respectable parents in Massachusetts. ‘They 
vere happy in each other’s society, and no child- 
sh quarrels or unpleasant disputes were ever 
inown to disturb their mutual affection and har- 
nony. They were both members of a Sabbath 
vhool, and were faithfully instructed by their 
tacher in the knowledge and duties of religion. 
The serious impressions made upon their minds 
while at school, were often deep and powerful, 
wt as is too often the case, the early decay of 
these buds of promise, plainly indicated the stony 
nture of the soil in which the seed of the word 
iad been planted. 

Once indeed there seemed a delightful hope 
that religion would soon commence its influence 
intheir hearts. Mary returned from school deeply 
ifected ia view of her condition as a sinner; sev- 
eral of her associates were rejoicing in the hope 
of forgiveness through a Saviour’s merit and righ- 
teousness, and her teacher had been speaking to 
her of tie value of the soul and of the certainty 
and nearness of eternity. Mary felt that she was 
unprepared to die, and began to see the necessity 


f repentance and conversion, before she could 
safely cuter into the presence of God. In the 
eveniny, she walked in the garden alone to think 
about her situation, and to pray that her heart 
might be changed. William missed her from the 
house, a:d went into the garden where she fre- 
quently resorted. She was sitting on @ border of 
fowers, and weeping over them in silence. Wil- 
lam used her the cause of her grief. She told 
him of ne: secret feelings, and that she was afraid 
the Hily Spirit, who was now affecting her heart, 
Would \vithdraw his influence and leave her to 
utter buinduess and hardness. 

I was thinking this evening, my dear brother, 
of this beautiful flower, (pointing to a Narcissus, 
Which she had cultivated with great care;) a few 
days aro, it was full of buds, and every one ap- 
peared as if it wotll.soon: become a ftower, but 
since tien, the sumamd rain have fallen alike upon 


all, and only here and there the buds have pre- 





duced flowers; the rest have withered and died, 
endak. CeAn® bot Linbend lanune ova all that 











. . e 1 
remain. Oh, how does this remind me of our 


Sabbath school! How many of us are affected 
with the truth of God! What numbers of us re- 
semble the Narcissus, and seem to promise that 
we shall be beautious flowers in the garden of 
God; but alas! we may go back tothe pleasures 
of the world, and after all, our souls may be lost. 
Such, for a time, were the feelings of Mary, 
but they were like traces in the sand, which van- 
ish when the rising billow comes apon the shore. 
In a short time they were only remembered as 
the fictions of a dream, the world and its follies 
regained their ascendency in her heart, and were 
pursued with all that interest and zeal which the 
delusions of sin so readily inspire. 

Their childish years soon passed away, and 
Mary became an interesting young lady of six- 
teen; and William claimed the standing of a stu- 
dious and accomplished youth of eighieen years. 
About this time the attention of the people in the 
village where they resided, was again excited to 
the subject of religion. Several of their young 
acquaintances became deeply convicted of sin, 
and attended a meeting of inquiry which their 
pastor had appointed, where he corversed with 
them seriously on the subject of religion. It soon 
became a season of deep solemnity throughout 
the village, and the earnest inquiry, “ What shall 
I do to be saved?’? was heard from persons of 
every age and rank in society. Noone doubted 
the reasonableness of the question, and many, 
particularly among the youth of the place, seemed 
to feel that every thing in comparison, was like a 
drop tu the ocean—a grain of sand to the sea 
shore. 

The year was drawing to a close, and the next 
Sabbath was the last day. I determined, in view 
of the peculiar circumstances of the people, with 
many of whom I was acquainted, to remain over 
the. Sabbath. Never before had that delightful 
village witnessed a scene of equal intercet ond 
importance. The beauties of nature are scattered 
there with a lavish hand, and if any raoral effect 
can be produced by natural scenery, its most de- 


vated grounds in almost every direction. 


setts. 


beauty, and the morning was without a cloud. 


The scene presented to my mind a lively emblem | 


of that Sun of Righteousness which was sending 
its immortal biessings on the souls of men WNa- 
ture and grace in the humar heart are opposite 
principles, but the works of Nature illustrate in 
the most pleasing forms the energy and influence 
of grace. It is a Sun which dispels the mists of 
error and revives the languishing affections of the 
heart; it is-Rain which waters the thirsty ground, 
and causes it to bring forth the fruits of holiness; 
it is a Vine which shoots forth its branches and 
hangs up its clusters to the eye, and twines its 
tendrils upon every object within its reach. How 
mystcrious in their operation, how inconceivable 
in their results are the principlesof grace! ‘* The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but can’st not tell whence it 
cometh, nor whither it goeth, so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.” 











| 


| 


lightful exhibitions might be witnessed here. | dwell in the tents of wickedness. 
The chureh was erected on a litle eminence com- 
manding a beautiful though somewhat limited | monition of the prophet to the disobedient Jews, 
prospect, occasioned by the interventton of ele-| —‘‘ Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel.” He 
It was | took occasion to show, that we must all have a 
a simple yet large and commodious edifice, sur- | meeting with God; that this meeting will be one 
rounded by fine trees, and presenting to the trav- of deep and awful solemnity, and that our prepar- 
elfer a pleasing exhibition of the decency, beauty, | ation for it must be speedy, or it would soon be 
and order so common in the villages of Massachu- | forevar too late. 


The Sabbath arrived; the rain had fallen copi- | truth. 
ously during the night, but the sun arose in his 


Fol. EX, 


—— a — x 


As I approached the church, the solemn multi- 
tudes who were going to the house of God, formed 
a most interesting and striking spectacle; the 
tones of the Sabbath bell, the stillness of sur- 
rounding nature, and the consciousness that reli- 
gion was the all-absorbing theme in the minds and 
conversation of many, produced sensatiens in my 
own bosom which language is inadequate to de- 
scribe. It is enough to say the influence of the 
Holy Spirit was there, and he who has felt that 
influence, can estimate the interest and solemnity 
of the occasion. 

William and Mary were constant attendants 
upon the public ordinances of the sanctuary, and 
for several days previous to the Sabbath, the at- 
tention of Mary had been powerfully arrested by 
the Holy Spirit. She saw her character as a 
sinner, and she felt that her condition was un- 
speakably wretched, without an interest in the 
blessings of salvation. The comparison of her 
thoughts and feelings with the perfect law of God, 
had convicted her of disobedience, and conscience 
painted in strong colors the baseness of her in- 
gratitude, and the justice of her condemnation. 
I saw her on the Sabbath as she entered the 
church, and never shall I forget the pensive and 
sdlemn countenance with which she entered her 
accustomed pew; what a contrast to the light and 
unbecoming manner, in which many enter the 
courts of the most high God. Most earnestly did 
I wish that many young persons whom I knew, 
would imitate her example, and remember that 
the hours of Worship and the temple of Jehovah. 
are of all times and places the most unfit for levity 
and indecorum. : 

I was a worshipper that day with one of the 
most solemn assemblies I ever expect to meet in. 
this world. The fixed attention, the serious look, 
and the downcast countenance in almost every 
pew, made me feel that God was there indeed, 


and I could not but remember the pious language 
of the sweet singer of Israol: ‘‘ How amiable are 


thy tabernacles, O Lord ofhosts.” ‘‘ Thad rather 
be a door keeper in the house of my God, than to 
” The minister 


soon announced his text. It was the solemn ad- 


A deep silence reigned through- 
out the assembly; the Spirit of God applied the 
Not a voice or sound was heard, save that 
of him who was speaking the message of God. 
The congregation went to their homes pondering 
the solemn subjects of death and the judgment. 

I had become much interested in the state of 
Mary’s feelings, and visited her the same evening. 
J found her in that calm and delightful frame, 
which evinced that she had found that peace of 
God which passeth undesstanding. I inquired 
why she rejoiced. Because, she replied, my sins 
which were many, I hope are forgiven. I have 
tasted the waters of salvation, and have found 
them like refreshing streams on a barren waste. 
I have seen, by an eye of faith. the likeness of 
my Redeemer, and now Ff long to have his image 
drawn in full and perfect characters on my heart; 
but in these moments of joy, I am proue to forget 
the treachery of my own heart. Oh, pray for 
me, that my path may be like the morning light, 
shining brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 

The next day was the first of the newyear. 
Another solemn period had commenced in the 
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probation of men. The most stupendous move-| Itis now sixteen years since the principal events 


ments of nature.pecome deeply impressive by their 
silence; the sun, moon and stars perform their 
mighty revolutions in silence. The shadows of 
night steal over the world, with a stillness like 
that of the dead; in like manner, the noiseless ca- 
reer of time introduces the new year, and its mo- 
mentous and awful responsibilities have gathered 
in silence upon our souls, ere we are conscious 
that the last has fled. Its admonition to the slum- 
bering sinner is silent as the grave, and yet so 
powerful, that it often startles him from his guilty 
repose, and makes him tremble, while it reasons 
in the ear of thought, of ‘‘ righteousness, tempe- 
rance, and a judgment to come.” 

William was strongly attached to his sister; he 
had perceived that her feelings were sad, and that 
an unusual anxiety was visible on her counte- 
nance; but his own heart was a stranger to the 
power of grace, and Mary’s feelings were of that 
class which find no sympathy with the thoughtless 
and the gay, and can neither be soothed or flat- 
tered by the blandishments of the world. He re- 
garded all her distress as unreasonable and un- 
necessary, and urged upon her the pleasures of 
the cultivated society in which they moved, as a 
means of dispelling her sadness. I can conceive 
of no good reason, dear sister, he said, for the 
trouble you feel about the matters of religion. 
Your life has been blameless, nay, it has been 
fruitful in positive virtues. I hope, therefore, 
you will give up your anxiety, and enter upon the 
pleasures of the year with as much interest as 
ever. Never, dear Mary, did I more sincerely 
and affectionately wish you a happy new year than 
now, and I long to see your countenance wearing 
its wonted smile, and your eye lighted by its usual 
vivacity. 

I thank you, my dear brother, she replied, the 
wish is kind, the heart that gives it is affectionate 
and sincere; but after all, religion is the only 
thing which can secure to its possessor any thing 
that deserves the name of happiness. I know it 
is stigmatized as the foe of pleasure, the enemy 
of cheerfulness, and a graceless intruder into the 
brilliant circles of fashionable life; yet to my ap- 
prehension, it is the only real charm of our being, 
and I am fully persuaded that its ways are pleas- 
ant, and its paths peace. What better wish then 
ean I return for yours, than that you also may 
share in its rich and immortal Messing? But I 
must tell you, dear brother, there 1s little hope 
that happiness will be yours, till you give to your 
Saviour those affections which now fasten so 
strongly to objects of earthly love. The generos- 
ity and kindness of your heart will not bear the 
searching inspection of the law of God. The 
amiable virtues of your character are not a com- 

liance with that unbending requisition of your 
flaker,—‘‘ My son, give me thine heart.” 

You ask me the cause of my anxiety, it is the 
sin which reigns in my heart, and I long and sigh 
for that hour when I shall swell the note of victory 
over every corruption, when I shall see my Sa- 
viour with no interposing veil, and be wholly 
transformed into his likeness. My warfare is but 
just commenced, but through grace, I hope to be 
a conqueror, and more than a conqueror; and oh, 
may that grace which has opened my eyes, and 
turned my heart, perform the same merciful work 
for you. 

William was silent, his eyes filled with tears, 
he saw the beauty of religion, its excellence and 
its indispensable importance. He retired to his 
chamber for prayer; his language was that of the 
publican,—God be merciful to me a sinner; that 
prayer was never unheard. It was answered now 
in the gentle and persuasive influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Theo stricken youth bowed in unreserved 
obe“ience to the demands of the gospel, he looked 

y to his Saviour with holy hope, confidence and 
joy, and waiting angels caught the glad news of 
a sinner ransomed from the bondage of sin, and 
reconciled to God, and bore the tidings to the 
upper world, that they might celebrate anew the 


in the foregoing narrative aetually occurred. 
Mary is still a cheerful and devoted follower of 
the Saviour. Her progress in religion has been 
strongly marked, and unusually rapid, and she 
now shines in the cirele of her Christian friends, 
as oe of the most pleasing examples of intelligent 
and consistent piety. 

William is a minister of the gospel. The ob- 
ject of his holy ambition has been attained, and 
he is a vigilant and faithful watchman on the walls 
of Zion. For some years his ministry was appar- 
ently ineffectual, and his prospects of success in 
a degree discouraging. He redoubled his zeal 
and his efforts, and now rejoices in seeing his 
people walk in the truth, and in realizing the ful- 
filment of that gracious promise,—‘‘ He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with lim.” [Mount of Vision. 
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{The lady who sent us the following communication, very 
modestly says, “ it has little to recommend it, unless it 
be that it is strictly true.” We thank her for this favor, 
and should be happy to hear from her again. } 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ELLEN AND HER LAMBS; 
THE PLEASURES OF RURAL LIFE, 

“Oh, Ellen, con’t you wish you were a little 
lamb; and then you could be out of doors all the 
time.” 

This enquiry was made by Mrs. L—, to her lit- 
tle neice of eleven; who had come to reside a short 
time with her. Previous to this, she had resided 
with her parents, in the city of New-York, and she 
was totally unaccuainted with rural life. 

Soon after her arrival, her uncle put her in pos- 
session of a beautiful snow-white lamb, which it 
was her daily delight to catch and lay upon her 
shoulders, and thus carry it in the house. A few 
words of credit to her lamb; was sufficient to bright- 
en the countenance of little Ellen; who would 
quickly interpret it into perfect admiration. 

Ellen’s romantic ideas of rural life, led her to 
seek the prettiest name she could find in the annals 
of fame, for her new favorite. None seemed to her 
quite so appropriate as that of Frora, the name of 
the beautiful goddess of flowers. Notwithstanding 
Killen used her utmost endeavors to tame this little 
creature, its timidity seemed rather to increase than 
otherwise; and she at last resolved to exchange it 
for one more gentle. A little incident soon hap- 
pened, that gave her an excellent opportunity to 
effect her purpose. 

Ellen was very anxious to become acquainted 
with the art of milking, and as her uncle had a 
very gentle little heifer, which he allowed her to 
call her own, her aunt gave her permission. De- 
lighted: with the idea, Ellen made her first attempt 
the next pleasant morning. She used a small cup, 
and when that was filled, emptied it into one lar- 
ger. On going to empty her cup the second time, 
she found her pail quite empty. Ellen was aston- 
ished; she was sure no person had been there, for 
she should have seen them. But what could have 
become of it? While Ellen was thinking, a sheep 
advanced a few steps towards her. Ellen noticed 
it, and encouraged it to proceed. When it had 
come close to her, Ellen observed that its mouth 
was wet with milk. Now it was plain where her 
milk was gone. But this was not all—she had 
now found a sheep that she thought she could 
tame; at least she would attempt it. She was 
now eager to obtain her uncle’s consent to ex- 
change Flora for this one, which she proposed to 
call Katy. The exchange was agreed on, and 
Katy was now claimed. 

The next spring, Mrs. L— presented Ellen with 
two beautiful lambs for cossets, which she named 
Dick and Dotty. She fed them regularly three 
times a day, with sweet new milk. Dick and Dol- 
ly would follow Ellen wherever she went, and it 


OR, 





from them at all. For the sake of eonve 
they were confined in a shady nurse 
ed the garden. 
feet high. 

One Sabbath, as Ellen was returning from meet- 
ing in the afternoon, as soon as she came in sieht 
of the house, what was her surprise to behold her 
little lambs running out to meet her! She knew 
not whether to be pleased or astonished. She was 
pleased to notice their sagacity, as shown in recog. 
nizing her when they only saw her, and she did 
not speak to them, and astonished to see them there 
as she knew that the fence was every where tight. 
and did not see how they could possibly get out, 
They followed her home, and as soon as they ar. 
rived there, Ellen led them to their pen, and left 
them to prepare their suppers. But no sooner had 
she left, than the lambs determined to follow her. 
They jumped over the fence, which I have before 
said was three feet high. Ellen had no other al- 
ternative than to leave them and prepare their sup- 
pers. After feeding them, she again placed them 
in their pen, where they were compelled to remain, 

Ellen used often to go into the nursery, and seat 
herself upon a stool, and put one arm about the 
neck of each lamb, and the lambs would stand and 
chew their cuds, until they were tired of standing, 
when they would lie down by her side. When 
Ellen thought them sound asleep, she would rise 
softly and go away. Sometimes she would suc. 
ceed in leaving them asleep, but oftener before she 
had gone many steps, they would be ready to fol- 
low her. 

Ellen remained with her uncle three years, and 
he gave her four more lambs, which she named 
Suxey, Asana, Currer and Motry. At the 
end of that time, E‘len returned to her friends, and 
now she remembers with pleasure the happy days 
which she spent in the Green Mountains. Exten. 


hience, 
ry which join. 
A fence surrounded it, about three 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SUGAR MAKING. 

Mother, the last time you talked with me, you 
told me about chocolate and sugar. Do they ever 
get sugar from any thing but the sugar cane? 

Yes dear; but what led you to think so? 

I heard George say something about straining it 
from vegetables yesterday. 

He was right; some vegetables yield it in con- 
siderable quantities. It is extracted from some gar- 
den vegetables—the parsnip and the beet. It is 
also made from the sap of the maple tree, which 
flourishes in many parts of the United States, es- 
pecially in New England. 

Do tell me something about it, mother. 

The maple tree grows usually to the height of 

from forty to fifty feet. It blossoms in the spring 
before it puts forth its leaves. No tree can be more 
beautiful than the maple when it is covered with 
foliage. Its leaves are of the most brilliant green, 
and very thick set. The branches are so sweet, 
that they afford sustenance for cattle, and the wood 
of the tree makes a very hot bright fire. Now 1 
will tell you how they make the sugar from the 
tree. The sugar maker taps his trees in March 
usually, or if the season be very cold, the first of 
April. This he does by boring with an augur into 
the heart of the trunk, about two feet from the 
ground. He then inserts pieces of wood by which 
the sap that flows from the wound in the tree is 
conveyed into troughs or buckets placed to receive it. 
I should think, mother, it would be apt to run 
over and get wasted. 
They are obliged to watch it very carefully, or it 
would; but when these little ducts are full, they 
empty them into large boilers. After this the pro- 
cess is nearly the same as in evaporating the juice 
of the sugar cane. The molasses drained from ma- 
ple sugar is very*rich, and many prefer it to honey. 
The sap when fermented, yields gpifituous liquor, 
and also affords excellent vinegar. © 


ae | 


Why, what an useful tree it is, mother. How I 

















victories of the cross. 


was with difficulty that she could separate herself 


should admire to be in the country and see them 
making sugar from it. Uncle has maple trees, and 
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{wish you would let me go there sometime and 
yisit, when they are doing it. I suppose cousin 
Ellen has seen it made a great many times. 

Yes, I suppose she has, and you see a great many 
things in the city that she cannot see in the coun 
try, SO you must instruct each other when you 
meet. Isa. 


ate 
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Written for the Youth’s Cempanion. 
Letters to a Class in a Sabbath School, No. 10. 


Perhaps you may think that God has not been 
so good a friend to you as I would represent. It 
may be, that he has suffered death to deprive you 
of a beloved parent, or that a dear brother or sister 
has been taken from you, or that the cold grave 
has closed upon the form of some affectionate friend. 
Or if your relations and friends are spared, still you 
may think that God is not so kind to you as he 
might be. You are willing to allow that he has 
done much, but you imagine that he might have 
Jone more. You have experienced sorrow, and 
yexation, and pain. You have anticipated much 
from the attainment of certain objects, but you were 
disappointed, and at times, perhaps, you have been 
ready to say, all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 
And now do you think that God is any less your 





friend, because your life has not been entirely free 
from solicitude and grief? Do you call him unkind 
because he has removed from your embrace some 
dear object of your affections? If such are your 
feelings towards him, they are unjust. I wish you 
now to reflect upon the reasons why he has afflicted 
you. 
He has an inheritance for you, infinitely better 
than earth can bestow. Now when he saw you 
unmindful of that inheritance, and giving all your 
thoughts to objects that could not satisfy, would he 
not, as a kind father, employ some method to cor- 
rect your folly? Yes, and to you the language of 
hisdealings has been, “ Lean not on earth.” He 
designs to teach you that the water, which you are 
todrink, gushes not forth from an earthly fount; 
that the pleasures which you are to taste, have a 
heavenly origin. But if everything had been ac- 
cording to your mind, you would have forgotten the 
end of your being, and God would not have been 
inali your thoughts. All your hopes and antici- 
jations would be eonfined to this world, and the 
aspitings of the immortal mind would become less 
and less lofty, until it would be perfectly satisfied 
with an earthly portion. 
A mother being once urged by a pious friend to 
give immediate attention to the subject of religion, 
replied that she considered religion necessary in a 
dying hour, but she could get along well enough 
without it in this life. In a few days after, a be- 
loved child was thrown from a waggon and so badly 
injured, that he soon died. ‘That mother then felt, 
that she needed support and consolation which no- 
thing earthly could yield. She had been leaning 
on earth, and ere she was aware, it had pierced her 
heart. This correction of her Heavenly Father 
produced its desired effect. She was humbled in 
the dust, and led to the Saviour. She lost a child, 
but she gained a FrrEND worth more than worlds. 
She found that the sources of earthly enjoyment 
sometimes dry up, but she gained access to a fount, 
whose ever-flowing streams always impart serenity 
and joy. If your Heavenly Father had designed 
this world for your everlasting home, then, perhaps, 
he might have permitted you to enjoy, without any 
mixture of sorrow, earth’s richest, purest pleasures, 

Ut it is not his will that earth should be your rest. 

he soul is formed with powers which render it 
worthy to hold intercourse with angels; yes, with 
God himself. While here on earth, it is ever took- 
ing upward and grasping after something imperish- 
able. Now to train it for the skies, to fit it for the 
Society of angels, is the benevolent design of its 
Creator in sending afflictions. Consider then your 
afflictions as tokens of your heavenly Father's love, 
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THE SILENT ADMONITION, 
Little Charles had a very pious mother, who de- 
lighted to taik to him about Jesus and his soul, and 
heaven, and hell. And often did she kindly take 
him by the hand, and lead him to her chamber, and 
teach him to kneel before his Maker, and repeat his 
prayers. 
When his boyhood came, Charles was sent to 
the Sabbath School, and was placed under the 
care of a Kind and faithful teacher. As he wasa 
diligent scholar, and had an excellent memory, he 
soon learned and recited a large part of his Bible; 
and when he had gone through with his lessons 
once, he repeated them. He was consequently well 
acquainted with the lives of all the patriarchs and 
prophets—of Christ and his apostles; and the way 
in which men must be saved. Having so many ad- 
vantages, Charles promised to become a lovely and 
excellent young man, and a sincere and humble 
Christian. Often did his mother’s heart swell with 
joy while indulging the fond hope that her darling 
child might become a Sabbath school teacher, or a 
minister of Christ, and faithfully teach to others 
what had so carefully been taught him. ° 
But as Charles grew older, and begun to mingle 
in society, he became acquainted with many young 
men of bad habits. At first he was afraid of them, 
and used to tremble when he witnessed their con- 
duct. But as they were pleasant and agreeable in 
their manners, and were kind, and took much pains 
to oblige him, he continued to associate with them. 
—By and by he became familiar with their wick- 
edness, and their conduct began to appear less disa- 
greable ; and occasionally he would join with them 
in some of their wicked amusements. And so he 
went on, till at last he became very much attached 
to their evil practices, and could indulge in them all 
without feeling his conscience once accuse him. 

He did not think now of his mother, nor the 
grief she would feel at seeing him thus boldly walk 
in the ways of the transgressor; nor of the prayers 
she had taught him, nor the lessons he had com- 
mitted from the word of God, for his thoughts were 
altogether employed with his wicked companions 
and amusements. , 

One Sabbath day in the beginning of summer, 
Charles and his associates went down to the bank 
of the river, and resting themselves under the broad 
shade of a widespread oak engaged in playing 
cards. After being thus employed for awhile, a 
deaf and dumb man came near them. Nature had 
made him deaf and dumb, of course the knowledge 
he had obtained, was quite limited. But he had 
learned gnough to know that such employment, 
and especially on the Sabbath, was highly offensive 
to God. 

He stood and looked at them till they had finish- 
ed their game, and had taken up their cards and 
money, and were going away.—Charles remained 
for some cause or other, behind his fellows, and the 
poor deaf and dumb man took him gently by the 
hand, fixing his eyes steadfastly upon him, stood 
a few minutes perfectly motionless. Presently his 
eyes were filled with tears; and then raising his 
hand, he pointed first toward heaven, and then at 
Charles's bosom, as if he would say, “God sees and 
knows all your actions.” 

Charles left the poor man, and followed his asso- 
ciates; but could no longer rest. He thought of 
the instructions he had received, and then the text 
would occur to his mind, “The men of Ninevah 
shall rise up in judgment with this generation, and 
condemn it.”—He tried every way to get these re- 
flections from his thoughts; but the more he tried 
the more constantly did they follow him. 

At last he went to his neglected mother and told 
her all his feelings. The good lady wept for joy, 
and said to him, “you used to kneel with me in 
prayer, my son, kneel with me now, and I will pray 
the Lord for you.” He took his mother’s hand, 


and bathing it with tears, knelt down by her side. 


= mam) 


in every supplication! The Lord heard—and he 

arose an humble penitent. Fum. Mag. 
OE i ee 

CRUELTY AND THE GALLOWS. 


A disposition frequently manifested by children, 
especially boys, is cruelly to animals.—Nothing 
seems to afford them so much pleasure as to destroy 
life—to kill. They love to witness the bloody wok 
of the butcher.—Like eagles, where the carcass is, 
they are sure to be gathered together. Some chil- 
dren form such habits of cruelty, that they destroy 
every insect and reptile within their reach, however 
harmless, just as naturally as they breathe. You 
may sometimes see them, for hours together, waging 
a war of extirmination against the flies upon the 
window, or the various pretty insects that flit from 
flower to flower by the way side; or amusing them- 
selves with the poor creatures’ struggles to escape, 
after they have been cruelly robbed of all their 
limbs —An unoffending frog cannot raise its head 
above the surface of the pool, near where a cruel 
boy is passing, but it is sure to be broken with a 
pebble ora stick. ‘The banks of the stream near a 
country school-house, you may daily see strewed 
with lifeless tadpoles, or tiny fish, whose dying 
struggles have been the sport of the cruel. The 
parent bird that lays her young in the neighborhood 
of such a boy, is sure to mourn their early death. 
An enemy, more to be dreaded than the savage son 
of the forest, is hunting for her nestlings.—The 
ravenous beast of the wood seize their prey, even 
though it be the mother’s darling child, to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger; but these more cruel_youth, 
seize and torture their victims only for sport. 

Some of our youthful readers may be ready to 
ask, “ What is the harm, if -we do amuse ourselves 
in this way?” Let these innocent victims of cru- 
elty answer. ‘What is sport to you is death to us.” 
But this is not all. This habit of cruelty to brute 
animals, weakens our sympathy for human suffering 
and wo,—it hardens the heart,—it cherishes the 
spirit which leads the hero to. pant for the battle- 
field, and the murderer for his victim. The spirté 
which leads on to cruelty and bloodshed, in each of 
these cases, is, in the sight of God, the same.—lt 
is the spirit of war—the spirit of murder.—Seldom 
does a man imbrue his hands in the blood of a fel- 
low-man, whose sensibilities have not been blunted, 
and whose heart has not heen hardened by acts of 
cruelty, in early life. 

We have been led into these remarks, by reading 
the declaration of Prescott, who in January last, at 
the early age of nineteen years and a half, expiated 
his crimes upon the gallows. He was asked, the 
day before his awful death, if it used to give him 
delight ‘to kill animals. “O, yes,” he replied, “I 
liked to kill them.” “ Better than any thing else?” 
“Yes, I think I did.” “ Did you wish to kill peo- 
ple, if they opposed or vexed you?” “I don’t know 
that I did—I used to want to kill the cattle, when 
they did’nt act to suit me.” Mr. Cochran, with 
whom he lived, and whose wife he murdered, testi- 
fied on trial, that Prescott was often harsh and 
cruel to cattle. Youthful reader! whenever you 
find yourselves delighting in cruelty to any of the 
creatures which God has made, think of Prescott— 
think of the gallows! 

Parent! Yours is the responsibility of guarding 
your children from the formation of habits of cru- 
elty. Let the first exhibition of this spirit in a child, 
remind you of Prescott—remind you of the gallows. 

TTT 
Chief Justice Marshall’s Testimony. 

It was the custom of this great and good maf 
daily to peruse the holy Scriptures, a custom from 
which it is said he never deparied. A short time 
previous to his death, he finished reading through 
them for the oft repeated time. As he closed the 
sacred volume, he remarked, “I have again read 
the Bible through, and I believe every word of it 
to have been written by the inspiration of God.” — 
What importance will be attached to all that world- 
lings, witlings or skeptics may say or do, when we 
have such testimony in favor of the precious chart 








wid that they are sent to assist in preparing you for 
“aven, its society aud its joys. D. 





Oh! how she did plead for her wandering child! 
What earnestness swelled her bosom, and breathed 





of our salvation?—S. S. Vis. 
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MISCELLANY. 











Written for the Youth’s Campanion. 
Reproof kindly given. 

I heard an anecdote a few weeks siace,which inter- 
ested me exceedingly. ‘Two little boys, one five the 
other seven, were walking by a fruit stall which was 
kept by a very olf woman in one of our large cities; 
she happened to be absent, and Robert, the younger 
of the two boys, said he would fill his pockets with 
nuts, because the old woman was not there. William 
snid, you must not, for it is very wicked to sleal from 
any one, and particularly so to steal from a poor wo- 
man. Robert spill persisted in his. purpose, though 
William told him he should inform their father. 
When the little culprit met his father at the dinner 
table, he expected that he shoulit be sent away, and 
afterwasils chastised, for he knew William would keep 
his word; but all passed off pleasantly, and he hoped 
to escape unpunished. He almost hoped that William 
had forgotten his guilt; but William had told his father 
in the morning, soon after the circumstance occurred, 
and his father told him not to say a word to any one 
about it, and as he was an obedient boy, he did as he 
was hid. ‘They often had family worship immediately 
after tea, so that the small children could be present. 
At the close of that day, the family were assembled 
with more than ordinary solemnity; the father read a 
portion of the Bible, and prayed with great fervor and 
tenderness. He then took from his pocket a little 
book, called the Orange Girl, saying, I have a pretty 
story to read to you. ‘The story was respecting a |it- 
tle girl who stole an orange from a poor woman, and 
no one knew it; but when this little girl retired to bed, 
she could not sleep, because she had mate herself un- 
happy by stealing, and robbing a poor woman. She 
cried a long time, and tried: to pray, but still she was 
unhappy, aud she got up and ran to her mother, and 
confessed her fault with grent contrition, and begged 
for money to go and pay the woman, saying she would 
never repeat the fault, if God would forgive her this 





once. ‘this was too much for poor little Robert; he 
ran sobbing to his father, **O IT am the little orange 
girl—please to forgive me, and let me run and pay the 
poor womun—O how wicked I have been.” From 
that time it is believed, he was. never guilty of a similar | 
offence—\Vas not that a wise father? Had he been} 


hasty and severe, he could not have insured the confi | 


dence of his chitd, nor have produced real sorrow for | 
the offence. 


. 





. 
Thrilling Adventure. 

I have heard of a story somewhere of a merchant 
who collected a party together to give eclat to one of 
those little family festivals which brighten the dark 
track of life, and cheer the human heart in every clime. 
It was his daughter’s wedding day; crowds of her 
young acquaintance circled round her, and as the fa- 
ther gazes! proudly on the face of the young bride, he 
wished as bright a prospect might open for his other 
ehildren, who were gambolling merrily among the 
erowd. Passing through the passage connecting the 
lower rooms, he met the servant-maid, an ignorant 
country girl, woo was carrying a lighted tallow candle 
in her hand without a candlestick. He blamed her 
for this conduct, and’ went into the kitchen to make 
gome arrangements with his wife about the supper ta- 
ble: the girl shortly returned with her arms full of ale 
bottles, bur without the candle. ‘The merchant im- 
mediately recollected that several barrels of gunpowder 
had been pliced in his cellar during the day, and that 
the foreman had opened one of the barrels to select a 
sample for «a customer, ‘ Where is your canile?” 
he inquired, in the utmost agitation. “1 could'nt 
bring it up with me, for my hands were full,” said the 
girl. ‘Where did you leave it?” ‘ Well, Pd no 
candlestick, so I stuck it into some black sand that’s 
there in one of the tubs.” The merchant dashed down 
the cellar steps; the passage was long and dark, and 





as he growl his way his knees threatened to give 
under him, sis breath was_choked, and his flesh seem- 
ed suddenty to become dry and parched, as if he al- 
ready felt the suffocating blast of death. At the ex- 
tremity wi \1e passage, in the front cellar under the 
very room where his children and their friends were 
revellins i telicity, he discerned the open powder 
barrel, full .!most to the top-—the candle stuck lightly 
in the loose grains, with a long and red snuff of burnt 
eut wick to)ping the small and gloomy flame. ‘This 
sight sees to wither all his powers, and the merry 
laugh of '\ youngsters above, struck upon his heart 
like the ki! of death. He stood for some moments, 
gazing uj the light, unable to advance. The fildler 
rommence:! a lively air; the feet of the dancers re- 





sponded’ ‘4 increased vivacity; the floor shook with 


their exertions, and the loose bottles in the cellar jin- 
gled with the motion. He fancied the candle moved 
—was falling !—with desperate energy he dashei for- 
ward !— but how was he to remove it? The slightest 
touch would cause the small live coal of wick to fall 
into the loose powder. With unequalled presence of 
mind he placed a hand on each side of the candle, 
with the open palms upward, and the distended"fingers 
pointed: toward the object of his care, which, as his 
hands gradually met, was secured in the clasping or 
locking of his fingers, and safely removed from the 
head of the barrel. When hereached the head of the 
stairs, the excitement was over; he smiled at the dan- 
ger he had conquered: but the reaction was too pow- 
erful, and he fell into fits of most violent and dreadful 
laughter. He was conveyed senseless to bed, and 
many weeks elapsed ere his nerves recovered sufficient 
tone to allow him to resume his habits of every day 
life. —Knickerbocker. 


’ A Sabbath at Sea. 


The little audience of 25, were collected together 
under the shade of the mainsail. The preacher was 
discoursing of repentance. He spoke of the prodgal. 
I saw the sailors with every eye fixed upon him. But 
one mure particularly was a weather beaten son of the 
ocean. He had been deep in crime. But at last his 
sins had overtaken their victim, and were testifying 
against him by an afflictive illness. O! bring a sailor 
to think of eternity, and he will feel. He drank in 
every word. But when the preacher came to describe 
the prodigal, his countenance said, ‘* Yes, I am he.” 
Grief wasdepicted uponit. The tears flowed. ‘ But 
what will my brother seamen think of me??? Then 
his face assumed a brighter hue, and he seemed to say, 
‘¢ Go thy way for this time.”? Some of the officers ap- 
peared to see their duty under the preacher’s mirror, 
but they would writhe, and turn away as if to beg no 
more such disclosures. O! the fear ofman. O! the 
love of this world! when will ye cease your hold? 
My Sabbath was far better than one ever enjoyed 
while sitting under droppings of a Christian sanctuary 
—a wide waste of waters around me, I felt myself to 
be in the hollow of his hands of whom it is said, *‘ the 
sea is his, for he made it.” With a blue sky above 
me, and the sun shining in his strength, the silver 
moon not far distant, which on Sabbath eve led on 
her train of splendor, I could say, ‘* My Father made 
them all.” ‘Fhus to no place could I look, ‘‘ where 
not eternal: goodness shone around,” and I was happy. 
If I opened my Bible, treasures of unfading worth 
were before me. If I sought my closet, I found it 
‘*the secret place of the Most High,” the portal as it 
were to the temple where is kept eternal Sabbath. 





Music in Families. 

Au eacelleut clergymaw, possessing much knowledge 
of human nature, instructed his large family of daugh- 
ters in the theory and practise of music. They were 
all observed to be exceedingly amiable and happy. 
A friend inquired if there was any secret in his mode 
of education. He replied, “when any thing disturbs 
their temper, I say to them sing, and if [ hear them 
speaking against any person, [ call them to sing to 
me, and so they have sung away all causes of «iscon- 
tent, and every disposition to scandal.” Such a use 
of this accomplishment might serve to fit a family for 
the company of angels. 
mestic altar, breathing sacred music, at the hour of 
morning and evening devotion, are a sweet and touch- 


ing accompaniment !”? [Mrs. L. Sigourney. 





Children should not meddle with Gunpowder. 


Yesterday about noon, two little girls, one eight and 
the other thirteen years of age, daughters of Dr. 
Chrystie, of Hudson street, were playing with a flask 
of gunpowder which they had found in the store, and 
unaware of their danger, were throwing a few grains 
atatime upon a hot stove in the kitchen, when the 
whole contents of the flask exploded and mutilated 
them ‘most dreadfully. ‘The younger was cut witha 
part of the copper from her eye to her under jaw. 
The elder had her arm broken just above the wrist; 
and the wrist itself dislocated; and the hand was.so 
dreadfully injured as to render the amputation of the 
thumb immediately necessary. ‘They were also seri- 
ously injured otherwise. -The explosion was heard at 
a long distance; and the furniture of the kitchen being 
much shattered, it is astonishing that the children were 
not kiiled on the spot. Sun, 





Youthful Piety. 

Suppose that you now defer religion, and should be 
saved ata ninth or an eleventh hour, think of the re- 
morse prevented, the active good effected, the privile- 
ges enjoyed, the blessings diffused by those who walk 


Young voices around the do- |" 








with God “ from youth even to hoar hairs.» Think 
of the temptations they escape, the sorrows they never 
feel, all suffered, and all felt, by those who enter the 
vineyard later in life. And think, oh think of the 


fearful uncertainty which hangs over your fulure course 


in life. Resolve now, determine now, act now. 
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POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
TO HENRY. 


** Home! home! sweet, sweet home!” 
Ay, hasten home! for many an eye, 

Is watching anxiously for thee; 
While fervent prayers ascend on high, 

That thou from danger may’st be free. 
Ay, hasten home! and every voice 

Will welcome thee, with tones of joy,. 
*T will make thy mother’s heart rejoice, 

To meet hér own, her darling boy. 


Ay! hasten home! for months, and years, 

With rapid wing have flown away, 
Since laughing at tli sister’s tears, 

Thou bad’st her speed thee on thy way; 
Ay, haste !—for now that sister’s cheek 

Is blanched by sickness, and her hair 
Seems darker yet, wher’er it meets 

That brow so high, so pure and fair. 


Ay, hasten home! and from on high 

May light descend to guide thy way, 
Up to a home above the sky, 

Where all is peace and perfect day! 
Ay, haste! and yet my heart is sad 

To think—but that I will not tell, 
Nor aught save this, ] am not glad 


To bid thee now farewell! farewell! A.D. W. 





From the Boston Courier. 
The following lines were written on occasion of the acci 
dental meeting a few evenings since, of all the surviving 
members of a family, the father and mother of which (one 
eighty-two, the other eighty years old) have lived in the 
same house fifty-three years. 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 


We are all here! 
Father, Mother, 
Sister,. Brother,,. 
All who hold each other dear, 
Each chair is filled, we’re all at home, 
To-night let no cold stranger come; 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we’re found, 
Bless ten the meeting and the spot, 
For once be every care forgot; 
Let gentle peace assert her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour;. 
We're all—all here.. 


We’re not all here! 
Some are away—the dead ones dear, 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth,. 
And gave the hour to guiltless mirth, 
Fate, with a stern, relentless hand, 
Looked in and thinned our little band; 
Some like a night-flash passed away, 
And some sank, lingering, day by day; 
The quiet grave-yard—some lie there, 
And cruel Ocean has his share— 

We’re not all here. 


We are all here! 
Even they—the dead—though dead, so dear,. 
Fond memory, to her duty true, 
Brings back their faded forms to view, 
How life-like through the mist of years, 
Each well-remembered face appears; 
We see them as in times long past,. 
From each to each kind looks are cast; 
We hear their words, their smiles behold, 
They’re round us as they were of old— 
We are all here. 


We are all here! 
Father, Mother, 
Sister, Brother, 
You that I love with love so dear— 
This may not long of us be said, 
Soon must we join the gathered dead, 
And by the hearth we now sit round, 
Some other circle will be found. 
O then that wisdom may we know, 
That yields a life of peace below; 
So in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat, in words of bliss, 
We're all—all here!. 





